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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Percy Mallory. By the Author of Pen Owen. 


Amonc the various other blessings for which we are indebted to Scot- 
tish sagacity, must be ranked a new and highly improved mode of 
literary announcement. ‘The eclat produced by the Waverley Novels, 
aided by the locality of Publisher and Printer, has, no doubt, led to 
this improvement, which announces the shipment of-a bale of inven- 
tion, like a cargo of oatmeal. To this sort of notice of the genuine 
Scottish commodity, we have possibly little objection, but we cannot 
extend the indulgence to articles of English manufacture which only 
find their way to Edinburgh to be printed and published. Although the 
author of Percy MALuory is at once the Editor de facto of the John 
Bull, and the intimate friend of Mr. Croker, we cannot pass over 
the quackery of a formal intimation that the mighty production of his 
genius are shipped at Leith, and will shortly reach London. The 
hopes of a second treat, like Pen Owen, has never disturbed the 
quietude of the most inveterate Novel reader, and it is too much to be 
alarmed this way without occasion. Moreover, as friends to the Me- 
tropolitan booksellers, we foresee infinite mischief in the necessity of 
transmitting manuscripts for publication to Edinburgh, in order to 
ensure the benefit of the announcement of the work as a piece of 
port news. The Underwriters, to be sure, may be correspondently 
benefited, but still we object, at least, to the extension of the prac- 
tice. That Mr. Blackwood should be the publisher, in the present 
instance, is perfectly in the nature of things; and that the primum 
mobile of the John Bull should be led by sympathy to a business-like 
connection with the proprietor of a tissue of somewhat more able black- 
yuardism of the same class, is anything at all but extraordinary. 

But enough in the way of passing allusion, and to the merits of the 
important production which has so happily reached the desired haven. 
To the readers of Pen Owen, therefore, we will observe that Percy 
Mallory is indisputably a happier effort, but still retaining so much of 
the raw, flippant, and flighty manner of that production, as to prove 
that the forte of its parent is certainly not Novel writing. There ap- 
pears to us to be two leading species of fiction-mongers in the formal 
story-telling line—the one of which deals most with manners, costume, 
and what the logician might call, the accidents of human nature—the 
other, with the universal movements and principles which regulate 
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the heads and hearts of all men. The talent of the first ot 
these, however exquisitely displayed, is essentially descriptive, while 
the latter, being drawn principally from internal study, is involuntarily 
egoistical. The first of all Novelists is undoubtedly he, who most 
felicitously blends the two manners; but, with the exception of Shakes- 
pear, we cannot mention either dramatist, or story-teller, in whom 
they are so duly amalgainated as not to leave the one or the other 
completely predominant. The author of the Waverley novels is 
another fine example, but he clearly takes his highest rank as a 
descriptionist—the painter of effects and appearances rather than of 
facts and of causes. Henry Fielding, again, is a writer who mixes 
the two qualities, but he was as evidently the student and delineator of 
the latter. We might carry the explanation and parallel much fur- 
ther, but it is quite sufhcient to observe, that if a writer succeeds in 
neither of these departments, he has nothing to do with the composi- 
tion of fictitious adventure; and this, without detracting from its 
merits, or affecting to regard it as a production exhibiting a total want 
of talent, is the case with the author of Percy Mallory. That work may 
prove the possession of certain respectable powers and attainments on his 
part, but it will equally prove that he cannot write a Novel—that is to 
say, a Novel, which is to be insured at Lloyd’s, shipped at Leith, and 
to have its reaching port made an affair of as much importance as 
the arrival of one of King Solomon’s galleons from Ophir. 

The first thing which strikes us when we get thoroughly into the 
story, is the deficiency of the author of “ Percy Mallory,” in 
healthy invention. Every incident and character may be traced to 
recently preceding publications, and more especially to the Waverley 
Novels. ‘The laird of Ellangowan and his lost heir, Meg Merrilies, 
Glossin, and others, recur to us eternally ; not to mention the minor 
accompaniments of smugglers, gipsies, et hoc genus omne, without the 
felicity of vivid or original painting. A most laboured piece of aerial 
deliverance from the shelf of a precipice which in itself shows some 
power, is nothing in the world but an elaboration of the escape of Lo- 
vell and Isabella Wardour in the Antiquary. The fact is, the author 
ought not to belong to the corps who declaim against cocknies, for he is 
evidently at home in London only, and in a delineation of the factitious 
Corinthianism of a certain order of fashionables. This is altogether 
natural, and what might be expected from a practitioner of mimickry,— 
a wit on the establishment of the John Bull,—and a lively but extrava- 
gant farce-writer. A few of the scenes of this class are amusing 
enough, but strangely abstracted from all interest in the story, and 
consequently not quite so good in their way as those in the ‘* Winter 
in London.” 

There is a certain exuberant vivacity congenial enough with a 
quickness of parts, and often sufficiently entertaining in itself, but with 
which we cannot possibly associate the notion of power or profundity. 
Voltaire possibly was an example to the contrary; but if so, he was 
only one of that kind, the rarity of which proves the strength of the 
general rule. The author of “ Percy Mallory ” is certainly not a Vol- 
taire, and attached to so religious a journal as the Bull, is doubtless 
piously thankful on that account; but neither is he a novelist, and both 
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the incident and character of ‘* Percy Mallory” prove our assertion. 
Suppose we endeavour to give a general notion of the story. 

The novel opens with the recovery of the infant son and heir of a 
gentleman of the North, who had been stolen away, with the aid of a 
half Meg Merrilies and her accomplices, for some purpose which does 
not immediately appear. A degree of suspicious confusion, which takes 
place in consequence of the substitution of this child for another, pro- 
duces a distrust in the mind of the reader from the beginning, that the 
honest country gentleman has recovered the wrong calf; and so it 
apparently proves, until the close of the novel, when a second discovery 
takes place, and everything is made straightagain. All this confusion 
arises from the anxiety of a Lord, who has an infant daughter only, to 
substitute a fictitious son and heir; to effect which, the aforesaid 
daughter is placed in a mysterious retirement, where she accidentally 
becomes acquainted with the hero, and a love business follows, neither 
of them knowing that the one is daughter to an Earl and the heiress of 
his personals, and the other his nephew and son to the heir-at-law of his 
titles and estates. This is quite enough to show that the story of 
“¢ Percy Mallory” is the merest common-place of Leadenhall-street ; and 
we can say little more for the characters. 

The principal personage in this novel which has any marking at all, 
is a humourous old country gentleman, who can find no better reason for 
turning testy and misanthropical, than having hastily married a pretty 
and insipid woman of a family inferior to his own. We forget the 
maiden name of Mrs. Shandy, but it might have been a twin sister; 
just as, both in “‘ Pen Owen” and the present production, the humourists 
have all, more or less, a resemblance to her systematising husband. 
But we scarcely deem oddities churacters,—at least out of farces. No- 
thing in the world is more easy than to imagine a hypochondriacal, and 
consequently eccentric, old man or woman, and to give him or her 
peculiar phrases, singular gesticulation, and the habit of saying any- 
thing that could not be expected. This was the art of comedy-writing 
in the lofty days of Reynolds, Dibdin, and Cherry ; and it finally died 
of inanition. Besides the honest oddity of this class, there is not a 
single passable sketch throughout the whole of the novel, unless we 
except a wily lawyer, and a sprig of exquisite fashion, both of which 
approximate to the representation of something. With respect to the 
nominal hero and heroine, they are allowed to be dull ex officio; a 
license, indeed, not unfrequently assumed in relation to those mere props 
of his story even by Sir Walter Scott. It is no mean art to be able to 
keep up an interest for merely handsome good kind of young people; 
a difficulty which we frequently detected in our early reading in this 
line. Heaven help us! but we know not whether we did not prefer the 
gay Sir Clement Willoughby to the sentimental Lord Orville; and 
heartily wished that Cecilia would choose the spirited and sprightly 
Belfield instead of the sombre and stately Delville. As to Richardson, 
we were so graceless, as to prefer Lovelace to Sir Charles Grandison all 
to nothing. | 

Is there then nothing to amuse in “‘ Percy Mallory?” We have not 
said so: the story is infinitely too long; but there is occastonally the 
relief of much spirited whimsicality; and his talent for mimickry 
the lively author has transferred to paper. As part of a formal story, 
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nothing can be more ov¢reé than to introduce a descendant of the Gran- 
disons who is made to assume all the manners of his great- 
uncle Sir Charles, and to carry the imitation throughout his family and 
household; but as a humourous piece of imitation, it is exceedingly di- 
verting. We are to suppose this formal, graceful, and orderly group 
at dinner; Percy, the hero of the novel, a sprightly young man of 
twenty, being a relative and guest :— 


« Percy led forward the hostess in all the pomp of Mecklin lappets—point ruffles 
—and damask drapery, that moved without the rumple of a fold, like a Dutch toy, 
on wheels. He would have made his peace during the journey across a hall that 
traversed the whole depth of the mansion—and through a suite of papered and bag- 
ged apartments which led to the salon d diner—but a very short observation of her 
Ladyship’s checked his first attempt. 

“ * There were few points, she remarked, * in which good Sir Hugh was so par- 
ticular as punctuality inall engagements.’ 

** Percy said no more—Her Ladyship on their arrival took her seat at the head of 
the table—Sir Hugh seated himself at the bottom—Miss Gertrude and Percy vis-a- 
vis made up the partie carrée. Even the chaplain was absent—who, though partak- 
ing in the family characteristics, Percy had calculated upon as an occasional diver- 
sion in his favour—as he felt little disposed to take a share in any conversation 
likely to occur. 

** § Good Dr. Patterson is obliged to absent himself on account of some urgent 
business at Kendal,’ observed Lady Rodolpha, as a sort of implied apology to Percy 
for Sir Hugh taking upon himself the duty of saying grace. 

* ¢ Indeed !’—sighed Percy—viewing the formidable array of domestics planted 
round him, as if presenting a new barrier against escape, which seemed to engage 
his speculations to the exclusion of every thing else. After a long pause, 

«+ Tell Mrs. Knowles,’ said Sir Hugh, looking benevolently towards the butler— 
whilst his eyes watered—and the colour on his cheeks was somewhat heightened, 
* that she has been rather too bountiful with her seasoning in the soup.’ 

“ Certainly, Sir Hugh—butI had informed Mrs. Knowles, Sir Hugh, that her 
Ladyship, on Tuesday last, thought the vermicelli rather insipid.’ 

* * Excellent Roland,’ interrupted her Ladyship, ¢ you recollect my most trifling 
wishes.’ 

* © They are our law, my Lady’—and at the signal, all the grey-headed livery- 
men bowed in token of their sympathy. 

© ¢ Extremes,’ observed Sir Hugh, with a smile, * are generally pernicious—and 
so, my good Lady Rodolpha, I have been a martyr in your cause—your Ladyship 
cannot do less than assuage my torments by a glass of Madeira.’ 

“ * God forbid!’ returned the gracious lady, * that | should ever be the occasion 
of torment to my ever-indulgent Sir Hugh---but I flatter myself if your present suf- 
ferings can be so easily relieved, they have not been very excruciating---Am I not a 
saucy creature, Sir Hugh ? 

* * You are all excellence, and are never more endeared to me than when your 
Ladyship suffers your little ade roy of fancy to animate our happy domestic 
circle Good Roland---a glass of old Madeira to your excellent lady.’ 

** * You have forgiven good Mrs. Knowles, my best of friends’---said Lady Ro- 
dolpha, with one of her most winning smiles---‘ for her bountiful extreme.’ 

“© ¢ Sweetly engaging Lady Rodolpha!---had I really cause of offence, your Lady- 
ship’s happy mode of intercession would make me forget it, in the admiration of a 
talent so peculiarly your own.’ 

*¢ ¢ Kind Sir Hugh !---you will make me vain.’ 

‘** * No one has more reason---no one is less likely to become so than Lady Rodol- 
pha de Lacy 

* ¢T declare, Sir Hugh---you make me blush 7 

* * Fora naughty world, excellent woman---but never for yourself.---Worthy 
Roland,’ turning to the butler---* tell Mrs. Knowles that her soup is like all she does 
---she is indeed a most excellent person.” 

‘© * You are the most charitable---Sir Hugh,’ said her Ladyship; in a subdued 
tone of voice. 

* * Itis my humble effort to be so---it is the duty of us all to be so---tell her, good 
Roland, that her soup is admirable---but add, as from yourself, that perhaps it 
would suit the taste of Lady Rodolpha and myself better, were it, in future, less 
highly seasoned.’ 
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“ ¢U shall, Sir Hugh---what a master!’ was added in a half-whisper to Mr. Pol- 

son, the steward, who stood retired---and was seconded by a bend, as betore, from 
every one of the grey-headed circle in worsted-lace. 
_ “ * How delicately considerate !’---observed her Ladyship---* Few but the ever- 
indulgent Sir Hugh would have thought of a reproof so gently, yet so effectually 
conveyed.’ This was said ina whisper, and though heard by all---was understood 
not to reach beyond the back of the chairs---not a look or a wink---such as may 
sometimes be observed on the countenances of modern lacquies---ruffied the serene 
visages of the domestics. 

‘“* Sir Hugh, who was supposed to hear it, entered into a considerable long dis- 
claimer, diverging from his own demerits, into a discussion upon general duties--- 
and concluded by observing, * That it was in the discharge of these domestic duttes 
-~-by observing strict justice in our dealings---and by watching over our words and 
actions in the more ordinary intercourse with those over whose interests and con- 
cerns, in the various relations of life, we are in any degree supposed to have a 
control, that the higher duties of the magistrate, the legislator, and the sovereign 
power itself, are matured, and beneficially exercised---l remember,’ he added, * it 
was an observation of that most distinguished and exemplary of men, my ever- 
respected,’ and he brushed a tear from his eye, ‘ great-uncle Sir Charles---* That 
a man’s character might be known by the manner in which he would pick up a pin 
from the floor!’ ”’ 

* * Admirable Sir Charles!’ sighed Lady Rodolpha. 

“ © Excellent appreciator of excellence!’ returned Sir Hugh; * but the moral 
virtues ’ 

“* ¢ May I trouble your Ladyship for some trout before it is quite cold?’ inter- 
rupted Percy Rycott---Miss Gertrude smiled. 

‘“* ¢ What is my amiable Gertrude thinking upon, that calls up one of her sweetest 
siniles ?? asked Sir Hugh. 

** ¢ T was only thinking’---and she blushed---* thiuking that 

“© * What, my good child,---you can have no thoughts that will not reflect credit 
on yourself, and convey something innocently pleasing to the good company.’ 

** © Really, my dear Papa ’ 

* ¢ You know, my sweet Gertrude,’ observed her Ladyship, ‘ itis a rule in our 
family to have no reserves---your worthy progenitors even held it a virtue to think 
aloud.’ 

“ «My dear Mamma---I really am asLamed of myself---1 was only thinking of 
Percy’s interruption.” 

“« * Mister Percy---now, if you please, my excellent Gertrude.’ 

* The girl blushed again. 

“ ¢ Say on, sweet innocence,’ said Sir Hugh in an encouraging tone---for a sub- 
ject once introduced, was never suffered to die a natural death. 

*“ ¢ Only, Sir---I was struck by the odd circumstance of Mr. Percy 
* What have I done, Gertrude ?? asked Percy, now looking up from his plate. 

‘ Miss Gertrude---Mr. Percy Rycott, is about to inform us,’ observed Lady 
Rodolpha, drawing herself up in form. 

* ¢ Merely,’ continued the hesitating girl,‘ that he should think of the fish being 
cold, just as Papa was talking---talking of---moral virtues!’ 

“* ¢] beg pardon,’ said Percy; ‘ but---I thought Sir Hugh had been scolding the 
cook, for putting too much pepper in the soup.’ 

“« ¢ [---[ scold! Mr. Percy Rycott.’ 

“ ¢ Sir Hugh Ferebee de Lacy scold his domestics!’ exclaimed her Ladyship 
with a look of utter dismay---a sudden convulsive movement agitated the whole 
line of domestics, after Mr. Steward and Mr. Butler had uttered a sigh, almost 
amounting to a groan---and turned up their eyes as if in the act of devotion---the 
grey subalterns went through the silent manoeuvre of a shrug of the shoulders only. 

«+ Itis clear, that my good young friend,’ observed Sir Hugh, ‘ did not pay 
very particular attention to the few observations which the occasion appeared to 
require.” 

“© ¢ The transition from soup to fish was natural,’ said Percy laughing, in the ob- 
vious desire of avoiding any further explanation. 

«© ¢ T should rather have said artificial, my good Mr, Percy---as it is only habit 
which j 

“© * Habit is second nature, you know, Sir Hugh---and, therefore 
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‘<<« [must not be interrupted, Mr. Percy’---and the very supposition of such a 
heresy startled the servant who was changing Sir Hlugh’s plate---insomuch that he 
let it fall---broke it, aud with its contents, lodged it on the long flaps of his master’s 
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laced vest, tothe evident disturbance of the Baronet’s philosophy. It was buta 
passing sensation---the poor man apologized and trembled---Mr. Butler pushed the 
man with some rudeness from the post of honour---and frowned on him, whilst he 
applied his clean napkin to the part affected. 

*“ ¢ It's no matter,’ observed Sir Hugh, collecting all his benevolence of manner, 
which appeared to be necessary on the occasion ; * Good Richard did not intend it. 

“ * No, indeed, your Honor---Sir Hugh.’ 

“ «Tam perfectly assured of that---go---my worthy Richard---you had better 
retire---you appear to be much agitated.’ 

* €Such a clumsy fellow ! muttered the steward. 

“< ¢ Such a master !’ repeated the butler. 

“© ¢ God bless him!’ whispered the liveried semi-chorus. 

“ ¢ The Dresden set, too2?’’ exclaimed Mr. Polson, the steward, in a louder and 
more emphatic tone of voice. 

** ¢ Never mind that, worthy Polson,’ said her Ladyship smiling, through some- 
thing that resembled a passing cloud of irritation ; ‘ Good Richard’s mind must not 
be disturbed by that reflection.’ 

s¢ 6 Heavenly, considerate being!’ cried Sir Hugh, who stood in the act of being 
rubbed down like oue of his long-tailed coach-horses, by his zealous grooms--- Not 
even the most provoking of all domestic accidents can move the gall of your dove- 
like temper---most excellent of women---thou 


“© Mistress of thyself, though China fall.” 


To conclude: had ‘‘ Percy Mallory” seen the light without puff or pre- 
tension, it might have been passed, like many other secondary attempts, 
without any demand of particular criticism; but as the production of 
the member of a coniederacy, whose profession is the detection of hum- 
bug, the nonsense must be exposed. If butterflies are not to be broken 
on wheels, neither are they to be obtruded on us for elephants. We 
regard the production of a mediocre novel or play as one of the most 
venial of human oflences; and we might have passed over the present 
humble affair with less animadversion, had we not recollected that per 
fas et nefas is the motto of the author, and of the virtuous combination 
of which he is a member. Had hea similar person to himself in his 
own hands, what would be the consequence? It is not right to press on 
the calamity of any man; but there is a species of animal whose con- 
duct makes forbearance no mean virtue. 





THE COTTAGE. 


“ little lowly hermitage it was, 

Doune in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 

Far from resort of people that did pas 

In traveil to and fro. SPENSER. 


| am fond of walking. Long solitary rambles, with earth below, 
heaven above, and my own reveries for my boon companions. I never 
quarrel with myself, nor hate myself, nor pity myself, but stand on 
that even and friendly footing that I would wish to do with all the 
world, but which the vile trammels of society, and the undulating sen- 
sations of humanity, forbid. Ifa good fellow or a kind friend come 
athwart me in my castle-building, I must fain dismiss him or myself; 
and I never yet met with mortal wight who could bear an unceremo- 
nious discharge half so well as myself from myself. The consequence 
is, that though I really prefer myself to every body else, yet I am con- 
stantly refusing converse with that same self, lest I should give um- 


brage to some cursed fellow that makes his appearance and expects to 
be listened to. 
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It is this that drives me from home and dear smoky London, to 
stretch my legs some thirty miles or so, through dale, and hill, and 
greenwood forest; for there | see none but the unknown passenger, the 
churlish beggar, or the dark-eyed Egyptian; and few of my acquaint- 
ances either like me enough, or understand my track sutticiently, to 
follow in my path. 

It is in these walks that I feel sovereign lord and master,—the tyrant 
of my own domain. I can walk slow or I can walk fast. I may bid 
my thoughts soar to far-back Greece or on to some future Rome, with- 
out hurt to any. I can pile thought upon thought, and mix every 
passion of the human soul in my own particular mortar, without being 
laughed at by any; for none there be to say, ‘“* This man is a fool.” I 
look round me and see Dan Phoebus sweeping on in his never-slacken- 
ing chariot, shining with the most genuine philanthropy,—the perfec- 
tion of Platonic love. The cunning winds, in gentle variation, steal 
over me, and move Nature’s pretty foliage in the sweetest disorder ; 
and if perchance some glassy stream run near in mimic hurly-burly of 
the ocean’s storm, then shall each Zephyr that plays round the spot 
make the pure drops dance in dazzling motes before my eyes, while the 
scarce-heard song of Nature’s teaching shall mark the ploughman’s 
distant course. This is joy indeed: this is an approach toward those 
golden ages when crime had no name to express itself by. 

It was in one of these rambles, last summer, that I met with a fine 
young boy crying piteously by the road-side. His cheeks were some- 
what disfigured by tears, but weeping had not been able to destroy the 
rich colour that the hand of health had planted on his skin; and his 
hair, unbedewed by the drops that flowed from his eyes, sported in 
wanton dalliance with some gentle air, that, charmed by his loveliness, 
lingered on its weary way once and again to kiss his pouting lips. The 
folds of his little frock exhibited some small lodgments of dust, and on 
the surface of his shoes the loose gravel had found a resting-pldce, 
which served to mark that he had travelled for some distance along the 
road. In spite of his tender palpitations, there was an embryo smile 
playing round his lips, as it were, innate and inextinguishable; and 
when I spoke to him, a sudden sparkling of his eye gave outward proof 
of the first attempts of an inward soul. 

The little fellow had lost his way, and called for his mammy with all 
that simplicity that attends the infantine notion, that it is but to ask 
and to have. He could give no name to the place where he lived, 
neither could he describe its situation; and it required all my legal 
ingenuity in cross-examination to make out that “he lived near a 
place where the birds build high nests, and make a noise one with the 
other.” We were in a cross-road, and no house in sight, but luckily 
for the little urchin, 1 had about two hours before passed the rookery 
he described, and recognised his account of it: so we soon struck an 
agreement, by which it appeared that I was to retrace my steps, and 
lead him to the tall trees. What with resting, and carrying, and 
laughing,—for tears now, by the terms of our contract, were banished 
far away,—it was more than three hours before we reached the desired 
spot. When we came to the turn of the road that brought us quick 
upon the welcome scene, oh then what a shout of gladness did the little 
wanderer utter as he struggled to release himself from my arms, in the 
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swelling thought that he could bound swifter than the wind to his 
sometime-lost home. The cry had been heard, and a neat-looking 
female came quickly from the cottage, and had almost reached the spot 
where we were, by the time I had released my little fellow- traveller. 
Her cry on catching him to her arms was not so loud, but I am sure it 
was as genuine as his ; - and I had more than a minute granted me to 
survey the group before the one or the other were satisfied with their 
embrace. The news had spread like wildfire, that Harry was 
returned, and a gallant race was run between Will, and Ned, and 
Patty, to see who should be first to greet the lost lamb : and now came 
my turn; for according to little Hal, ‘‘ |] was the gentleman that had 
given him such a ride ;’ and my welcomings were not a few, for by 
this time the good man, on whose face there were still left the marks of 
late anxiety for his child, had come out, and all concurred in inviting 
me to the cottage. 

I never refused a kind offer that I believed to be genuine, and so 
without further ado I joined the party, and entered the little Arcadia 
through a bower of sweet jessamine, interspersed here and there with 
wild rose bushes, whose delicate flowers appeared to re-open in spite of 
the gathering dews of night to welcome back the little wanderer. The 
cottage, like the children, the parents, the everything, was the picture 
of neatness. In the niches on either side of the chimney, and ranged 
on shelves beyond the reach of the babes, stood the heir-looms of the 
family, an antique assortment of wassail-bowls, china, grotesque jugs, 
and divers other invaluables, that had descended from father to son 
for more than a century. More towards the middle of the room two 
stupendous arm-chairs stood on either side the fire-place, whilst the 
last gleam of moonshine shooting in at the latticed window, cast a 
long shadow from them, the depth of which beautifully contrasted with 
the gloss of the polished oak floor. These, and a thousand other in- 
describable niceties made up the whole of the neat appearance and air 
of comfort that pervaded the dwelling. As a mark of particular 
favour, I was invited to fill one of the above-mentioned chairs, which 
were kept sacred for high days and holidays; and in a very few mi- 
nutes, on the understanding that I could sleep on the two combined, it 
was settled that I should pass the night there; and to enhance the 
visit, the children had leave to sit up an extra hour. It is not worth 
while to detail any conversation that might have passed, for there was 
neither acrimony, scandal, nor any other of the indispensable qualities 
in it; yet strange to say, such as it was, we all found amusement in 
it, and it was very near the witching time of night before we perceived 
that old father Saturn had made a forced march upon us, and short- 
ened our reckoning by at least an hour. On breaking up, I was pro- 
vided with a blanket, and their sole domestic lighted a chirping fire in 
the grate. The few, but meaning words, “ Good Night,” were ex- 
changed, and in a very short time all was quiet and at rest in the 
cottage. 

Thus passed the night, and in the morning the pure song of Hea- 
ven’s choristers poured gently into the cottage, and awakened me from 
dreams of Mab and all her fairy elves. In spite of the novelty of the 
machine in which I had slept, I found myself as much refreshed as if 
! had lain on a bed of down, and to the utter astonishment of my new 
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country frends, was the first up in the morning. As soon as | had 
given myself a shake, and performed the necessary ablutions, I made 
my way to the door of the cottage; no locks or bolts were there, for 
robbers were little feared and less known, and by the simple manceuvre 
of a latch, I was able to pass the threshold and enjoy the natural 
bower that spread itself over the lowly path. The roses were now out 
in all their vigour, the pearl drops that hanged to their tender leaves 
by an invisible suspension glittered with the reflection of the sun’s first 
rays. It was not long before my host made his appearance, and gave 
the morning salutation with the same good-humoured smile that had 
adorned his face the previous night, and offered many condolements 
for the badness of my night’s accommodation. 

My tair hostess, and the whole of the little tribe, were now up and 
about, and atter a short walk round his farm, where there was little 
of modern improvement, but much of practical standard invention, we 
were summoned to breakfast, to which every body paid a strict atten- 
tion; and now came the time most disagreeable both in anticipation 
and in performance, the minute was arrived when the word must be 
‘‘ Good Bye.” Many a kind interchange of invitation passed, and 
many a good-humoured salutation; and, when I departed, more than 
one blessing was sent after me, for | had conferred on them a benefit, 
and corroding selfishness had not yet taught them to receive the ad- 
vantage and forego the gratitude. 

Nor was I idle. Heaven bless thee and thine, thought I, as I turned 
the corner that had first brought me in sight of the little paradise, and 
that now banished it from my view—Heaven bless thee and thine, and 
whether it be spring sending forth its tender blossoms to stand the 
first shocks of the rude wind, whether it be summer ripening those 
blossoms into maturity, whether it be autumn adding the last stroke— 
the final consummation to its perfection, or whether it be angry winter 
nipping with its terrific frown the gradual excellence of months, still 
may a mental sun, able to oppose the blasts of man’s rude winter, 
spread its beams around thy little kingdom, and forming a halo too 
sacred to be broken, enshrine within its circle thy endearing merit. 





OBSOLETE AND OBSCURE WRITERS. 


SomE writers are born for the amusement of their own age, which, 
in vanishing, carries off their works along with it. They are trees 
whose roots descend no further than the vegetable mould, being 
too weak, or too fond of the warm surface, to strike down among 
the rocks and ribs of the earth. It is turning the handle of time the 
wrong way to attempt to revive them. They were never meant for 
posterity. The reasons upon which this conclusion is founded, are 
many: and the considering them carefully might be of some service to 
both writers and readers. 

That those who write for the public should provide as fully as possi- 
ble for their entertainment, must be admitted ; but it is not unreason- 
able for an author to have at the same time an eye to fame and pos- 
terity. The latter is the true liege lord of the children of the Muses. 
But living at a distance, he cannot come in at the christening of his 
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subjects, or be witness ofthe sports of their infancy. Those who would 
reach his court, must strengthen their constitutions by exercise and 
diet, and live to the age of manhood. It were a poor compliment to 
the discernment of our own times to suppose it incapable of relishing 
what after ages shall admire; but yet a man may too exclusively re- 
gard the taste of his contemporaries. What pleases now, must not 
by necessity please at all times, though the presumption is that 
it may. 

Those books are neglected which treat of subjects not generally in- 
teresting to mankind; which pick up the scraps and leavings of genius 
that they may seem ‘to contain what even great men had failed to 
reach; their authors not distinguishing between overlooking and pur- 
posely passing by. ‘The exposition of peculiar tenets of Theology, the 
portraiture of some transient observation of manners, or the treating 
even of important subjects after some corrupt fashion generated by cir- 
cumstances, are necessarily inductive of oblivion, And this, though 
the authors be men of capacity; for men of no powers naturally sink 
into neglect, be their works conversant about what they may. It is in 
vain to think to remedy, by beauty of style, the inherent aversion of 
some subjects to longevity ; the world has never yet bestowed immor- 
tality upon any work merely on account of its style. Men know their 
own interests too well to be guilty of this. ‘They pardon a plain man 
the roughness of his expressions, if they be able to perceive the light 
of a great understanding flashing up from among them; from the saine 
principle that they prefer travelling through the most rugged country 
which is rich in extraordinary natural objects, to rolling along a 
smooth way, whose sole recommendation arises from its own excellent 
structure. 

To a man of sensibility, it is painful to reflect how many ingenious 
volumes which now circulate from hand to hand through the commu- 
nity, must, ere long, go the way of all paper and ink, and be seen no 
more for ever. ‘The flashes of wit which now appear so discoverable 
in their pages, the pestilent breath of Time will totally extinguish, leay- 
ing nothing but a caput mortwum that shall weigh them down ad plures. 
Their authors, now wafted about on the breath of popularity, must 
themselves, alas! submit to his scythe, making way for some monastic 
scholar, whom in the day of their prosperity they treated as a mere 
day-labourer of the Muses. 

Make a list (if the thing be possible) of the obscure books which 
make up the lifeless body of our public libraries, examine their sub- 
jects, inquire into the history of their publication, and you will find 
that such of them as were the productions of men of talent, treat of 
things which it is the interest of no human being to understand—that, 
notwithstanding, they were pressed by numerous friends to favour the 
world with the results of their studies—that the books ran through two 
or three editions—that such of mankind as look into such works were 
shortly drawn off by new ones of the same kind—and that then those 
laborious publications sunk once and for ever. Such has and such 
must be the fate of books composed without the basis of reason or 
nature for their support. In most families there are peculiar expres- 
sions, intelligible enough among themselves, which no one out of the 
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pale of their circle could translate into common sense. Nations are 
large families: there isa language and mode of thinking so exclusively 
their own, that it is not sense beyond their frontiers ; and this, altering 
with the alterations of times and circumstances, becomes obsolete at 
the next shifting of the scene. The author who has made it the mine 
of his observations, and seemed the deepest looker into human nature 
to his intimates and friends, by their mistaking a small variety for the 
whole species, goes out of date with it. No efforts of critics, or others, 
can preserve him. This temporary opinion is a kind of cross-current 
over the great tide of time, occasioned by some chance wind, which 
ceasing to blow, the waters take their usual way, and those barks 
which were built only to sail in it, necessarily overturn and sink. 

To interest posterity, and gain a lasting reputation, an author must 
grapple with the permanent passions of his species. The human heart 
is a deep slough, and he who stands finicking about the brink, afraid 
of soiling his shoes, will make no hand of it. The manner is less than 
the spirit and matter of a book, though it be by all means to be at- 
tended to in proportion to its value; but one has an aversion to see a 
palace built merely for a spider to spin its webin; and it is little better 
when, within the vast inclosures of long and high-sounding periods, 
we perceive a few naked ideas flitting to and fro as if lost in a laby- 
rinth. Man isan old subject it is granted, but so is he a lasting and 
inexhaustible one. He yet includes much terra incognita in his make. 
But these lands must be sought by a sparing light through long and 
intricate ways; there is no setting up a traffic with them in a few 
weeks, and retailing in a kind of haberdasher’s shop their opwma spolia, 
reeking from the field of victory. Men can get no buyers who come 
out into the streets with one truth in their hands at a time, because 
the public suspect they did not come honestly by it. They must lay 
out their ideas in order, if they would have credit for being the original 
proprietors, and suffer men to examine them leisurely out of their own 
dark shop. 

Writers have sometimes condemned themselves to obscurity by at- 
tempting to cut down the human mind to fit some hastily constructed 
theory. And moreover, many of these have been persons of strong in- 
tellect, unhappily led astray by following the zgnis fatuus light of per- 
haps an idea purely accidental... But they were hewing an indiscerpi- 
ble substance, which, like the body of Satan, suffered their sword to 
pass through it, and closed again. There is no gaining a real immor- 
tality but by taking and describing man as he is. The various dis- 
guises he may put on, wear out, or are exchanged for others ; he him- 
self remaining beneath every mask eternally the same. Like a lover in 
masquerade, too, he secretly loves those who know him in all his 
changes; and thinks it a breach of affection to offer up adoration to 
any fictitious physiognomy, which for some purpose or other he may 
have been driven to assume. In like manner satire is a_ perishable 
subject, unless directed against the inherent vices of the human cha- 
racter. Horace and Juvenal will never cease to be read—but the 
Dunciad might already be cut out of the works of Pope without detri- 
ment. Even Hudibras is much more spoken of than read, though 
neither it nor Don Quixote can be accounted mere satire. 
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But of all causes that make works the property of forgetfulness, there 
is not one more effective than affectation of originality. It is a formal 
bidding adieu to nature. For under the influence of so unhappy a 
propensity, a writer no longer feels himself at liberty to say anything 
in the usual way. It were to forfeit his claim. His mind, in the per- 
petual orgasm of novelty, becomes unsettled and fidgetty; and he 
follows common sense about like an old slippered duenna keeping 
watch on a wild heiress, lest it should form some acquaintance with 
the ways of men. He must not take up with the old distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, because they are common-place, and excite no 
wonder. It is not his business to put established principles in motion 
for the production of some new result. He takes nature in hand as li 
she might be divided piecemeal, and for the sake of newness attempts 
to tie discordant parts together. He has no conception that the con- 
tinuity of her operations cannot be broken—that though noiseless and 
mild, they are inevitable—that all we can do is faithfully to set forth 
what is, never dreaming of setting up a paltry dyke for the purpose of 
staying or turning off the irresistible march of causes and events. We 
are bound to the wheel of Nature, and though it should roll over us 
we must cling to it. But the knight-errant of originality understands 
nothing of this. He labours at his subject with eyes closed to all 
common beauties, hailing, with the enthusiasm of a prophet, every 
strange or uncouth idea that rises above the plane of his mind. Like 
a swimmer who is to gain some certain point, he dashes through 
crowding similes and metaphors, till he touches upon the extreme 
verge of resemblance, and imagining this proceeding under the gui- 
dance of wit, fills his quiver with the points and shafts of arrows, 
throwing away the reed as vulgar and burdensome. The barb, how- 
ever, will not fly without a body, to any certain aim; but as he pours 
out his riches, they are taken up, having no weight, by the storm, and 
scattered to all the winds of heaven. 

A writer of this species should make up his mind to become obscure 
in a very few years. After ages can have no clue to the dark genesis 
of his thoughts, but would be reduced to guess at their import as if 
they were as many Delphian oracles. Were they worth interpreting 
this labour might be undertaken cheerfully ; but how can a mind, in- 
tent upon nothing but strangeness, werk out a reasonable proposition ¢ 
C— is one of these writers. His mind is a glowing furnace, but he 
has stretched his dark canvass of sophistry between it and mankind, 
through the breaks of which a few flashes of light burst forth occasion- 
ally. <A few of his pieces may live, and preserve his name; but the 
mass of his works will drop into the obscurity that now reposes upon 
the volumes of Quarles, Withers, and Daniel. P— is another. His 
imagination is artificial and inconstructive. It is slow and observing. 
There is not enough of fire in it to melt down his metaphors so as they 
may receive the stamp of his mind, or to light our way through the 
heavy march of his sentiments, or to form a Will-o’-the-wisp, which, 
by flitting before us in our path, may cheat us to the end of it. One 
feels hiinself in the Slough of Despond on entering his pages. The far- 
ther one proceeds, the deeper and more perplexed he finds himself. 
When going about for a new idea, he resembles Diogenes with his lan- 
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thorn ; it escapes from him through crowds of every-day notions; he 
plunges after it; he seizes on something like it, by mistake. Who in 
going through the labours of such a writer, can feel delight, or ad- 
miration, or enthusiasm, communicated to his mind? Who ever can 
return to them as he returns to a pleasing path he has once wandered 
through, to renew an acquaintance with objects either fertile in charm- 
ing associations, or calculated to call forth the fancy on her winged 
journies ¢ 

It is hard, however, to distinguish between an extensive popularity 
and a fame begun. Mr. Shelley was not, during his life, a popular 
writer ; nor are his works calculated, independently of the opinions 
they contain, to become popular; but he has purchased a freehold in 
the territory of the Muses which neither time nor critics will ever be 
able to separate from his name. Whatever may be said, it is impossi- 
ble to credit that his singularity was the effect of affectation, and not 
rather the aberration of a spirit drenched in enthusiasm, and fluctu- 
ating with the impulses of extraordinary feeling. He threw himself 
into the course, to run with nature to the extremity of her line, and it 
is no wonder, that, amidst the whirling dust of this Olympic contest, he 
sometimes forgot the charioteer. It may be also, that seeing men shot 
with poisoned arrows trom the sanctuary, he betook himself to castin 
back their own weapons at the archers. Let his errors be confuted, 
his motives respected,—let his genius be honoured and cherished. He 
is not an obscure writer, though only now beginning to be read, and 
forms a strong contrast to those who are fated to become such. Per- 
haps he did not see his way with sufficient clearness through the incum- 
bent swarms of his weighty thoughts, and may sometimes have raised, 
like a daring necromancer, more active principles than he could after- 
wards reduce to order; but this did not happen because his mind was 
weak, but because nature is too strong for any mind, and will not 
have her secrets wrested from her by the bold impiety of mortals. The 
reader does not, however, go from his works with a conviction that he 
has seen through the whole texture of them. He is led to ponder on 
principles. His reason and his judgment are sharpened to come again 
to the onset, and he is never cheated with a shadow. What if some 
of Mr. Shelley's conclusions be wrong, and induce false notions 
of some of the highest things about which the human mind is 
conversant ?—it is because he chose to think on lofty subjects, and that 
it is the part of humanity to be liable to mistakes. Many writers are 
free from such errors only because they have never turned up the soil 
where they lie jumbled with their correspondent truths, the dross and 
the metal interveined, and almost indistinguishable. Lucretius and 
Aristotle are thought harmless enough now, yet are more instructive 
than when they were implicitly believed in. Sensible men never read 
to catch up opinions, but to hear, like judges, the pleadings of advo- 
cates for all parties, reserving their decision free for after thought. 

Among our old writers, the obsolete and forgotten, as well as the 
illustrious, we commonly find a free vein of scholarship mitigating the 
strong acerbity of their nature. But in the former there is an essential 
deficiency in point of taste. Their speculations, whether high or low, 
are remote from human interest, or run among transient habits and 
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fading vagaries of the mind. There is too much of the spirit of “ P. P. 
Clerk of this Parish” in them. The degree of estimation in which 
a man holds the great writers of antiquity, may perhaps be the least 
uncertain test by which to judge of his taste and discernment. He 
who is for ever like a mole, digging among the obscure fields of litera- 
ture, may be sure that his mind has itself a strong tendency that way. 
He acts by a kind of presentiment, and may be looked upon as con- 
ciliating the shades of his future associates. ‘There is a species ot 
fatality in one’s choice of books. There is an industry that is ruinous 
of the mind’s force and elasticity. There is a mephitic odour which 
exhales from some of them, that disturbs and stupifies the brain. I 
have at this moment before me the “‘ Psychozoia” of Dr. Henry More 
—as good a specimen of laborious dulness ws one could easily find. 
Here scholarship, and deep or rather bottomless speculation, concur to 
drive away every shadow of meaning. Yet did the author assume airs 
of importance, predicatiug, as a certainty, that he should not be 
blamed by “ anything but ignorance and malignity.” Blamed! he 
hoped to be read, then! Let the most unlettered hind in the kingdom 
rejoice in his ignorance, for he has a mind more clearly human than 
the compiler of such follies as are contained in this book. Let the 
reader judge by the following passage from h:s preface :— 

‘‘ This first book, as you may judge by the names therein, was in- 
tended for a mere Platonicall description of Universal life, or life that 
is omnipresent, though not alike omnipresent. As in Noah’s Deluge, 
the water that overflowed the earth was present in every part thereof, 
but every part of the water was not in every part of the earth, OR ALL 
in EVERY PART; so the low spirit of the universe, though it go quite 
through the world, yet it is not totally in every part of the world; 
Else we should heare our Antipodes if they did but whisper: Because 
our lower mun is a part of the interiour Spirit of the Universe.” 

Is the world to be blamed for neglecting such lucubrations as these ? 
It is for the honour of human nature that they should be forgotten, and 
numberless are the productions which our worthy ancestors have left 
us in the same strain. England, indeed, and Germany, appear to 
have nourished most of these unintelligibles. But in this country the 
race is nearly extinct, nor would it be easy to revive it. For time is 
at least impartial in his ravages, pouring out the phials of his wrath 
upon our bad tastes as well as on our good. Unmindful of this, many 


‘of our critics seem to harbour a design of reanimating these skeletons of 


antiquity. But it is as barbarous as it is impolitic, to drag out such rude 
memorials of human weakness from beneath the accumulated oblivion 
of ages, to expose them to the scorn of the acuter intellects of these 
times. Itis endeavouring to transform an annual into a perennial 
flower. It is taking the peaceful dead out of their coffins to expose 
them to the fierce passions of the living, by attempting to drive the 
latter out of their places for their reception. It is unjust. In the 
Journal of Time they have written their tale, and though their leaves 
are now closed, they have no right to usurp upon the small portion 
allotted to us. The wind of eternity, as blowing but one way, can 
never suffer those pages it has closed to be opened again. We must 
read them as they flutter past us, and inscribe what we have to say 
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rapidly, that we may give place to others. Fame keeps her roll apart, 
and eternally open; but it is by no means free to all. Her children 
are a privileged order. She sometimes judges by proxy, but, like the 
Roman Senate, disclaims her instruments if the affair prove not to her 
taste. The conductress to Fame is Art, which is never decried by 
those who have genius enough to make use of it. Art is the key that 
unlocks the treasures of genius, but when a man has but an empty 
chest, he may well laugh at locks and keys. Among obsolete and ob- 
scure writers, nine out of every ten were eccentric contemners of art. 
Men who trusted that a kind of blind instinct, taking the lead among 
their perceptions, would operate its effect by a species of plastic power. 
If man was from the first doomed not to reach simple bread and cheese 
but by the sweat of his brow, how can he expect that he shall be able, 
Without vast art and labour, to bind up his thoughts into a frame that 
may be co-lasting with nature herself? It may be well enough for the 
present to pour forth our ideas in the newest fashion ; like pan-cakes, 
they may require to be eaten hot. But I should like to see Fame’s 
Index Expurgatorius for this century—she would make strange havoc, 
I am afraid, of our immortality. We go out to war with Time un- 
armed, or carrying only the sling and stone of fancy; but if our first 
blow miss, we are undone. The giant rushes on with his scythe— 
mows us down like grass—and then tramples us under his feet. Those 
who have suspended the signs of their triumph round his neck, used far 
other arts. They came to the trial in impenetrable armour, close as 
the scales of the crocodile ; and withal were able to keep pace with the 
swift steeds of their enemy. Contemning the treachery of their own 
camp, they came off with victory; and those who at their outgoing 
strewed thorns and brambles in their way, have been known to weave 
a chaplet to adorn their brows at their return. Success is the test of a 
man’s merit to little minds—his deservings are like water sprinkled on 
the sand. 








FROM THE LABYRINTH OF DREAMS (Aw Unrinisnep Poem). 
VISION THE * * * 


Methought I looked upon the burial ground 

Of a low church, whose site was on a hill ; 

It was of ancient structure; the round tower 

All ivy-clad, where, year by year, the daws 

Had reared their young; and in the massy porch 
Were oaken seats, shining. and black, and carved 
With uncouth figures and forgotten names ; 

The stony threshold was worn smooth and low 
By the rude steps of generations past ; 

Around were many graves; the grass grew long, 
Save on a few; the stones of some were down, 
And hid with brakes, or stained with the green moss, 
So that ye could not read the carven rhymes ; 
And many more had neither stone nor name. 

It was the hush of silver-sounding eve, 

And the broad disk of the descending sun 

Was seen no more, but, like a golden sea, 

The clouds were gathered to the molten west, 
Drinking the mellow beams, till they became 

A more ethereal substance, and a part 
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Of the great Paradise *, that floated down, 

Like an enchantment, in the autumnal sky: 

The leaves had grown to yellowness, the fields 

Were brown, and shadowed o’er with sheaves of corn; 
Afar were heard the bells of the last team, 

Distinct as it rotled heavily round a wood; 

And where the peasants’ habitations reared 

Their lowly roofs, and cattle grazed around, 

The bark of dogs, the sounds of rustic sports, 

And the glad shouts of children on the green, 

Stirred the still air, and softened in the sky ; 

And then a mingling burst of laughter came, 

Borne on the rising Patron of the night, 

And voices that grew momentary near ; 

And soon appeared a motley female troop, 

Clad in the homely garb of rustic toil, 

With each of them a burthen: they were some 

Of the last gleaners of the first-swept fields, 

And down the churchyard-path they took their way, 
And as they went conversed aloud, and cast 

The ready jest upon each others’ words, 

Till the lone pile re-echoed the shrill sounds ; 

But of the merry troop one lagged behind, 

A girl of lighter figure, whose dark eyes 

Seemed springs of mirth, although they now grew sad ; 
And as the rest passed on, she turned aside, 


,And stood amid a knot of nameless graves, 


Musing o’er one, as if the mossy sod 

Had grown o’er something that she could not leave ; 
And then she stooped, and plucked a small blue flower, 
And muttered o’er its leaves, and seemed to listen. 
Just then were heard the notes of an old tune, 
Trilled in the distance by an unskilled hand, 
Which seemed to wind its undulations rude 

Like flame around her heart, and wake some pang 
That slept within her bosom as a snake ; 

She started at the sound, and then stood still, 

Till the big drops were glistening in her eyes, 
Then turning, brush’d the springing tears away, 
And followed onward where the pathway led. 


* “ The Paradise of Clouds’’ is Lord Byron’s expression ; but this piece was writ- 
ten before the publication of * Cain.” 
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